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THREE ANNIVERSARIES 


Cornish, Orford and Dunbarton Celebrate Their One Hundred 
and Fiftieth 


Aside from Concord and Hopkin- 
ton, whose elaborate celebrations of 
their one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
saries have been extensively noted 
in former issues of the GRANITE 
MonrTutuy, three other towns in the 
state held similar observances last 
month, viz.: Cornish in Sullivan 
County, Orford in Grafton, and Dun- 
barton in Merrimack, a brief account 
of each being herewith presented: 


CORNISH 


The celebration in this town was 
held in connection with the thirty- 
ninth annual ‘“‘Old People’s” gather- 
ing. This gathering was instituted 
by Rev. T. J. Jackson and wife, and 
has been a regular midsummer event 
in Cornish, the date being fixed for 
the Wednesday nearest the 20th of 
August, which ordinarily brings it 
within the compass of Old Home 
Week, although preceding the same 
this year, occurring as it did on the 
18th day of the month. 

This Cornish gathering, bringing 
together the older natives and resi- 
dents of the town, and a similar one 
in the town of Croydon, which was 
the first instituted, together with the 
annual town picnics in Swanzey and 
Nelson, in Cheshire County, are 
supposed to have furnished the basic 
idea of Governor Rollins’ Old Home 
Week movement, now crystalized into 
a permanent New Hampshire institu- 
tion. 

The occasion, this year, was favored 
with excellent weather conditions, 


which with its unusual importance, 
on account of the anniversary, re- 
sulted in bringing together a large 
number of peoplé, from within and 
without the town, many coming from 
abroad. The oldest person present 
was Mrs. Ann Thrasher of Cornish, 
ninty-seven years of age. Claremont 
and Newport sent large delegations, 
and there were many from different 
places in this state, Massachusetts, 
Vermont and elsewhere. The fore- 
noon was occupied in social inter- 
course, and the interchange of greet- 
ings by old friends, once again happily 
united; while at the noon hour a 
bountiful dinner was served in the 
Congregational Church vestry, by 
the ladies, to the old people and 
other invited guests, the crowd, at 
the same time, enjoying a picnic 
dinner from their well-filled lunch 
baskets. It was estimated that over 
eight hundred people were present 
during the day. 

The formal exercises of the day 
were held in the church, opening at 
1.30 p. m. The audience room was 
very neatly and appropriately dec- 
orated for the occasion with flags, 
flowers, etc., with many relics of the 
olden time on exhibition, including 
some very interesting records of Gen. 
Jonathan Chase, prominent in the 
early days. F. B. Comings was 
president of the day and gave a 
felicitous address of welcome, after 
the opening exercises, which consisted 
of a song—‘‘Hurrah for Old New 
England’—by the Bartlett and 
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Quimby Quartette; ‘invocation by 
Rev. George Skinner, pastor of the 
Congregational Church; scripture 
reading by Rev. George H. Sisson 
of Woodstock, Vt. The response to 
the address of welcome was given in 
appropriate verse, by Mrs. M. W. 
Palmer of Claremont. It should be 
noted that the Bible and pulpit chair 
used on the occasion were the same 
used in the old church on the hill 
a hundred years ago. 

A number of addresses were given, 
the first being by G. L. Deming, who 
spoke of the settlement of the town 
and the early happenings in connec- 
tion therewith. William H. Child 
spoke of the churches and _ their 
early history. William H. Sisson 
paid fitting tribute to Cornish sol- 
diers, both of the Revolutionary and 
Civil War periods. Dr. A. P. Fitch 
discussed the “Early Ways,” or the 
character and characteristics of the 
people in the early years of the town’s 
history. Prof. C. A. Tracy of Meriden 
spoke of the district school and its 
influence upon the character of the 
community; while Col. Winston 
Churchill’s theme was the “Cornish 
Colony,’ so called, made up of artists, 
authors, professional men and others 
from abroad, who have made their 
summer home in a section of this 
old town, and thereby given it a 
measure of celebrity abroad, which 
it would not otherwise have attained. 
In this connection it should be men- 
tioned that two of the daughters of 
President Wilson, whose summer 
home is at ‘“‘Harlakenden,’”’ Colonel 
Churchill’s fine country estate— 
Miss Margaret Wilson and Mrs. 
Francis B. Sayre—were among those 
in attendance upon the celebration. 

The last and principal speaker of 
the day was a distinguished son of 
Cornish, long prominent in Massachu- 
setts public and _ professional life, 
Hon. Samuel L. Powers of Boston 
and Newton, whose remarks took a 
wide range, covering many points of 
interest to Cornish people at home 
and abroad, and commanded the 
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close attention of all present for half 
an hour or more. 

A variety of excellent music was 
furnished during the exercises, in- 
cluding the singing, by a quartette, 
of the following original hymn written 
by George E. Fairbanks and set to 
music by George Wood: 


Nestling close to the mountain 
Like a beautiful blushing bride, 
While gently it’s kissed by the waters 
That flow by the sunset side. 


Chorus 
Cornish, the gem of New Hampshire, 
How many joys and tears 
The people have seen in thy borders 
This hundred and fifty years. 


The breezes blow over thy forests 
Depleted by many a tree; 

Where once there was nothing but woodland, 
Now beautiful homes we see. 


Thy hilltops are kissed by the sunbeams 
All robed in the morning dew; 

The flowers are waiting to welcome 
The singing of birds anew. 


The records we find of thy people, 
We scan them with heartfelt pride. 

Where there has been worthy achievement, 
Due honors were not denied. 


Whenever the needs of our nation 
Demanded a patriot’s grave, 

There never were any more ready 
Than the soldiers that Cornish gave. 


The future is standing before us, 
Our children are brave and true; 

We ask them to honor old Cornish, 
And feel we can trust them to. 


ORFORD 


Orford took the occasion of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the town to celebrate its first “Old 
Home Week.” More than the usual 
effort was made, therefore, to make 
the occasion a memorable one. Every 
effort possible was made to send invi- 
tations to all former residents. On 
Sunday, the 22d of August, the West 
Congregational Church commenced 
the exercises with a rededication of 
its-edifice, which had just been thor- 
oughly repaired at an expense of over 
$2,500. Neighboring churches joined 
in the celebration. A powerful ser- 
mon was preached by the pastor of 

















Three Anniversaries 


the two churches of the town, Rev. 
Henry H. Wentworth, on “The City 
of Our Dreams.”’ It was designed 
to be a community Sunday and the 
preacher dwelt on the possibilities of 
the town. The sermon has _ been 
printed at the request and expense of 
one of the city residents. On Tues- 
day evening the Masonic lodge held 
its regular meeting, and opened its 
doors to the visiting brethren, a large 
number of whom were greatly pleased 
to visit-the lodge in their old home 
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single horse. The horse bore the wife 
and their possessions. There were 
the Moreys coming in their ox team 
in midwinter, father, mother and chil- 
dren, the youngest only six months 
old. The log cabin, with its one room, 
showed how the two first families 
spent the winter. The Goddess of 
Liberty represented the liberty loving 
people who fought in and sustained 
the war for independence. The thir- 
teen original states were represented 
by that number of mounted girls, 





View on Orford Street 


town and meet the ‘members in a 
social way. 

The morning of the 25th, which had 
been set for the celebration proper, 
opened most auspiciously. Previous 
rains had settled the dust and cooled 
the atmosphere so that the day was 
ideal. The crowds began to come 
early and the main street was filled 
with conveyances. The first and 
most attractive part of the program 
was a pageant parade. The depart- 
ing Indians were in evidence and in 
their trail were John Mann and his 
bride, coming to town with their 


riding for liberty. There were floats 
representing the early industries and 
manner of living. Daniel Webster 
came to town in an old stage coach, 


‘as he was campaigning in the great 


contest of 1840. There were many 
other designs to represent the past as 
well as the present. 

The church was the next assembly 
place, which was packed to its utmost. 
Fred Parker Carr, Esq., of Boston was 
the presiding officer. Rev. Henry I. 
Cushman of Providence, R. I., pro- 
fessor in the Tufts Divinity School, 
gave a magnificent oration on “ Orford 
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Bygones and Orford Possibilities.’ 
After briefly narrating the observa- 
tions and experiences of early life, 
he dwelt upon the possibilities of the 
town in coming years. He noted the 
change in drift from country to city 
to country from city, and pleaded for a 
cordial reception and liberal prepara- 
tion for such a coming to the fairest of 
towns. There must be a keenness 
for the best methods of farming, as 
Orford must always be a farming 
town and there must first of all be a 
get-togetherness in all things. 

Following the church service eleven 
hundred people were fed in a great 
tent on the common, with a chicken 
pie dinner. In the afternoon some of 
the people again assembled in the 
church for the post-prandial exer- 
cises, presided over by Henry Wheeler, 
Esq., of Boston. Responses were 
made by George» P. Martin, com- 
mander of the Vermont G. A. R.; Ever- 
ett P. Wheeler, Esq., of New York; 
H.S. Conant, Boston; Edwin B. Hale, 
Esq., Boston; Hon. John C. Hale, 
Ohio; Prof. Homer E. Keyes, Dart- 
mouth; Madam Ellen Beal Morey, 
Malden, Mass.; and Dr. Lewis Mann 
Silver of New York. 

At the same time another crowd was 
assembled on the common and wit- 
nessed a baseball game between the 
married and single men, and other 
sports. Four hundred were fed at 
supper time in the tent. 

During the day a great display of 
antiques were on exhibition in the 
Social Library rooms. Here had been 
gathered documents, books, clothing, 
implements and handy work of by- 
gone days of uncommon value and 
interest. In the evening Madam 
Beal had charge of a concert in the 
church. A splendidly developed cho- 
rus was the backing for imported 
soloists and entertainer. 

In connection with the occasion, 
William R. Conant, Esq., a resident, 
prepared a historical sketch of the 
town, supplementary to the centen- 
nial oration and bringing events down 
- to date. This with the morning ad- 
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dresses and a large amount of gen- 
ealogical material was issued in pam- 
phlet form on the anniversary day. 
-It had been claimed by many that 
the town could never entertain an Old 
Home Week gathering. This year 
2,000 were cared for and entertained 
in a manner which was as great a 
surprise to the residents as to the 
guests. There has come from the 
event a consciousness that the town 
can do things, and a new spirit of 
hopefulness for the future. 


DUNBARTON 


Thursday, August 26, was the day 
set apart by the town of Dunbarton 
(the ancient Starktown) for its one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary cele- 
bration, arrangements for which were 
in the hands of a committee provided 
for at the annual town meeting, at 
which an appropriation was made to 
defray the expenses incident to the 
occasion, by virtue of an enabling 
act passed at the last session of the 
legislature. 

In point of weather conditions the 
day was all that could be desired, and 
the excellent work of the committee, 
in all lines, which had been faithfully 
and intelligently planned, and was 
most successfully carried out, was 
appreciated and enjoyed by a larger 
crowd of people than had assembled 
in the old town since the centennial 
celebration fifty years ago, if it did 
not even exceed that. Some esti- 
mates placed the number present at 
2,000. This was probably an exag- 
geration; but there were unquestion- 
ably more people on “Dunbarton 
Hill”’ that day than had been before 
for many a year, or will be again for 
many a year to come; and all thor- 
oughly enjoyed. the day and the 
incidents and exercises it held in store 
for them. 

While the primary object of the 
day was the anniversary celebration, 
it served the purpose of an Old Home 
Day, in the largest measure, in that 
a large number of natives and former 
residents, from nearby towns, as well 
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as from distant places, were present, 
mingling with former friends and 
neighbors, and renewing the associa- 
tions of years now gone. 

The exercises of the day opened 
with a concert by the Hopkinton 
Band at 10 a. m., followed at 10.30 by 
a grand parade in which appeared 
many historical floats, decorated auto- 
mobiles and bicycles, and vehicles 
and marchers of various descriptions. 
An interesting feature was the two- 
wheeled chaise used by Molly Stark 
more than a century ago. 

A brief preliminary program was 
carried out before dinner, at which 
President Frederick L. Ireland gave 
an address of welcome, which was 
responded to by Prof. William H. 
Barnham of Worcester, Mass. George 
G. Lord also gave a short address, and 
letters of regret from absent friends 
were read by James E. Stone. 

The formal exercises opened at 
2 p. m., prayer being offered by Rev. 
A. K. Gleason of Feeding Hills, Mass. 
The historical address—an extended, 
carefully prepared and deeply interest- 
ing production—was given by John 
B. Mills, a journalist of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., a son of Dunbarton and gradu- 
ate of Dartmouth, who came 1,000 
miles to perform the important duty 
assigned him, which he did to his own 
credit and the satisfaction of all pres- 
ent. A paper of ‘Chronicles’ was 
. read by Miss Ella Mills, and an 
original poem was given by Marjorie 
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Barnard Parker of Goffstown. Brief 
addresses were made by Rev. T. C. 
H. Bonton, a former pastor; Bishop 
Edward M. Parker of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church; Rev. F. L. Tolford 
of St. Johnsbury, Vt:, Rose F. Ireland 














John B. Mills, Historian 


of Gloucester, Mass.; Sherman E. 
Burroughs of Manchester, and others. 
Aside from the band, music was 
furnished by the Lotus Quartette of 
Boston, which gave a concert in the 
town hall in the evening, followed by 
dancing. 


FATE AND FORTUNE 
By Moses Gage Shirley 


I often think to the ambitious mind 
That fate and fortune never are unkind, 
And to the dreamer seeking for a rose 
The gates of beauty they will never close. 




















WILSON W. CAREY 
On His Eighty-Fourth Birth 











WILSON W. CAREY 


By H. H. Metcalf 


The state of New Hampshire is 
noted no more for the natural attrac- 
tions which make it the favorite 
vacation resort of thousands of people 
from all parts of the country, than 
for its remarkable contribution to 
the ranks of those who, in the fields 
of professional, commercial and in- 
dustrial effort, have developed the 
forces of national progress and pros- 
perity. No town in the state, in 
proportion to its population, has been 
more extensively or effectively repre- 
sented in this contribution than the 
little town of Lempster, in Sullivan 
County, which in its palmiest days 
never numbered 1,000 inhabitants, 
and for many years past has had less 
than 400. Clergymen, teachers, law- 
yers, physicians, dentists, manufac- 
turers, merchants, mechanics, business 
men generally, have gone out from this 
town in goodly numbers, won success 
and credit for themselves, honored the 
occupations .of their choice, and 
advanced the welfare ‘of the com- 
munities in which they dwelt; and yet 
it is but fair to say that those who 
have remained at home have “kept 
the faith,’’ maintained the old patri- 
otic spirit, and performed their full 
duty as citizens to the extent of 
their ability, as is evidenced, among 
other ways, by their faithful and 
uninterrupted observance of ‘Old 
Home Day” ever since the _ insti- 
tution of the festival sixteen years 
ago. 

Among the men who have achieved 
success in industrial life, and contrib- 
uted to the growth and prosperity 
of the city of Lowell, long at the 
front among the manufacturing com- 
munities of the old Bay State, is 
Witson WELLMAN CaREY, 2 native of 
Lempster, born August 24, 1831, son 
of Alden and Hannah B. (Wellman) 
Carey. 

The original emigrant ancestor of 
the branch of the Carey family to 
which Wilson W. belongs was John 


Cary, born near Bristol in Somer- 
setshire, England, about 1610, who 
came to America in 1634, and joined 
the Plymouth Colony. In 1639, in 
company with others, he bought a 
tract of land about fourteen miles 
square, of Massasoit, the Indian 
chief, which embraced what are now 
Brockton, Duxbury and_ Bridge- 
water. He finally became a settler 
in the Bridgewater section, and when 
that town was incorporated, in 1656, 
he was chosen constable, the only 
officer chosen the first year. The fol- 
lowing year he was elected town clerk, 
and served in that office till his death 
in 1681. He was highly educated 
for his time and is reputed to have 
been the first teacher of Latin in 
Plymouth Colony. He married Eliza- 
beth Godfrey in 1644, and they had 
twelve children. The line of descent 
is traced as follows: John'!, John’, 
Eleazer*, William‘. This William, of 
the fourth generation, born in Wind- 
ham, Conn., October 28, 1729, and re- 
moved to Lempster, N. H., in 1772, 
where he engaged in farming. He 
became a leading citizen, was a dea- 
con of the church, and was prominent 
in the patriot service in the war of the 
Revolution, holding a captain’s com- 
mission in Colonel Fellows’ regiment 
at Saratoga. He was a man of 
great physical strength as well as 
sterling character, and reared a family 
of fifteen children. Of these children 
three sons, Olivet, Elliott and Wil- 
liam, all of whom were born in Wind- 
ham, remained in Lempster, where 
they were engaged in farming and 
reared large families. The eldest 
daughter of Olivet was the wife of 
Benajah A. Miner and the mother 
of Rev. Alonzo A. Miner, D. D., a 
noted Universalist clergyman of 
Boston, long time president of Tufts 
College. His youngest son, Olivet 
Saxton, was a prominent citizen of 
Lempster in the middle of the last 
century. 

















ALDEN AND HANNAH WELLMAN CAREY 
At 90 Years of Age 











Wilson W. Carey 


Elliott Carey, who was born in 
Windham, Conn., December 20, 1763, 
and married Anna Roundy of Lemp- 
ster, August 8, 1790, was the father 
of Alden, who was the fifth of nine 
children. He was born July 7, 1801, 
and died August 30, 1891, having 
lived for eighty-one years on the 
homestead farm, in the south part of 
the town, sixty-seven years of which 
time was in companionship with 
his wife, Hannah B. Wellman, with 
whom he was united December 30, 
1824, and who died April 2, 1891. 
Alden Carey was one of Lempster’s 
successful farmers and_ substantial 
citizens, active in public affairs, and, 
with his wife, earnestly devoted to the 
interests of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at East Lempster, into which 
faith he had been baptized at the age 
of twenty-one, by the pioneer Metho- 
dist leader, Rev. Wilbur Fisk, and to 
which he ever steadfastly adhered. 
He was a patron and reader of the 
Zion’s Herald, from its origin, an 
earnest advocate of the antislavery 
cause, devoted to all good works, and 
a moral exemplar in the community, 
exerting a helpful influence of more 
than ordinary potency. 

Witson W. Carey was the third 
child and second son of Alden and 
Hannah Carey. He was educated in 
the district school and at Lempster 
Academy. Although a farmer’s son, 
and trained in early life to farm work, 
like many others similarly situated 
he developed no taste for agriculture, 
and, in his twenty-first year, left 
home to make his way in the world 
in some other calling. He went first, 
to Amesbury, Mass., where he en- 
gaged in the spinning department of 
a woolen mill. His stay there was 
brief, however. ‘ He next worked in a 
cotton mill at Nashua, N. H., for 
about a year, when he was induced to 
abandon this line of work, and learn 
the wood-turning business, engaging 
at first for eight months at fifty cents 
per day. He remained with the 
concern by which he had been em- 
ployed for two years, when, in 1854, 
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he removed to Lowell, Mass., and 
entered the employ of Crosby & Com- 
ins (afterwards George T. Comins), 
furniture manufactures, in whose ser- 
vice he continued for many years. 
In 1866 he started in business for 
himself in the manufacture of wood- 
turning machinery, the next year 
taking G. W. Harris as a partner, 
under the firm name of Carey & Har- 
ris, which partnership continued for 
twelve years, when, in 1879, Mr. 
Carey purchased the interest of Mr. 
Harris, and since that time, has carried 
on the manufacture of wood-working 
machinery, hangers, shafting, pulleys, 
etc., with a-largely increasing busi- 
ness. The factory is located at the 
corner of Broadway and Mt. Vernon 
Street. In 1907 the concern was 
incorporated as the: W. W. Carey 
Company, with Wilson W. Carey as 
president, which position he still 
holds. . 

Mr. Carey was endowed by nature 
with inventive genius of high order, 
and has taken out in his own name 
no less than a dozen patents upon 
devices which he has originated in the 
course of his industrial career. Al- 
though closely devoted to the busi- 
ness in which he has made substantial 
success, he has taken an _ interest 
in public and financial affairs in the 
city of his adoption. He is a Repub- 
lican in politics and served as a mem- 
ber of the Lowell City Council in 
1885-86. He was for twenty years 
a director of the old Lowell National 
Bank, and on his resignation, August 
24, 1911, was presented with a beau- 
tiful charm by his fellow directors as 
a testimonial of their kindly regard 
and appreciation. His residence is 
at 98 Mt. Vernon Street, and al- 
though, at 84 years of age, he is 
retired in a measure from the activ- 
ities of life, and enjoying the respite 
to which, after long service, he is well 
entitled, he retains his interest in 
the business which his efforts have 
established, and in the welfare of the 
community in which he has an abid- 
ing place. 




















ANNA CAREY SHERWOOD 
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Mr. Carey was united in marriage, 
in 1854, with Lucia P. Noyes, who 
died, March 18, 1859. November 
6, 1861, he married Ellen Augusta 
Hubbard. Their daughter and only 
child, Anna F., born March 9, 1865, 
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married Frank J. Sherwood, now the 
manager of Keith’s Theatre.in Lowell. 
They have one son, Carey Sherwood, 
born August 11, 1890, who is the 
present manager of the W. W. Carey 
Company. 





CONCORD 


TunE: AUSTRIA 
By Martha A. S. Baker 


In a vale of peace and beauty, where the laughing waters glide, 

Lies our city, fair and winsome, filling loyal hearts with pride. 

In the hills above, around her, charms of grace and strength behold! 
Chiseled loveliness in granite, workmanship of master bold! 


Home of favored sons and daughters! Home to which they gladly turn, 
If afar their feet have wandered, where love’s altar-fires still burn. 
God in wisdom guided hither, led our fathers here to dwell; 

They prepared the way before us: may we serve our race as well. 


Their foundation, stern and rock-bound,; wrought in sacrifice and toil; 
We, their children, build in concord peaceful homes on freedom’s soil. 
May our banner, ever waving, bear the legend—peace, not strife: 
Love, not hate, must be triumphant; God is love and God is life. 





SUNSET HOUR—GREAT BAY, N. H. 
By Bertha B. P. Greene 


Deeply blue.the vaulted sky, with a golden haze in the singing air, 
Dreaming away this sunset hour, forgetting the world and its care. 
Mossy bank near bed of scarlet, crimson sheen to russet brown. 
Ruby hills their rare old mantles trailing where the road winds down, 


Blending in a purple shadow where the hill dips into the West, 

And all the way, run gray stone fences, sumac plumes their red black crest, 
Like a vast vermilion fleet, wave their streaming flags so old; 

Cloud ships adrift sail homeward and are into their harbor toled— 
Amethyst, purple, gold and gray from the sunset gates stream over the bay. 


A silver sail on shining sea swings to the moan of its melody. 

An old brown boat tied to the shore, its dingy side by the sunset dyed 
Rocking away on the rising tide, a rainbow of colors wore 

Opal tints of afterglow like the heart of an ocean shell; 

While from the unseen distance come stealing the notes of a bell. 
Dull the pink in darkening shadows on the sunset bank of the bay, 
But the glory has tinted my spirit and goes with me on my way. 














GENERAL HENRY DEARBORN 


By E. D. Hadley 


A valuable service was rendered 
New Hampshire history by Gilbert 
Patten Brown in the production of 
the article on a “Veteran of Two 
Wars,” and by the GRANITE MONTHLY 
in giving the article to the public in 
the magazine, in the May number of 
1914. Multitudes have had their 
knowledge of the life and times of this 
famous New Hampshire son enriched 
by the abundant information there 
gathered and given to the world. It 
was to thousands an _ introduction 
to a character not before exploited or 
paraded before the public to their in- 
timate acquaintance. The contem- 
plation of his character, career and 
service to his state and country leads 
one to the belief that a memorial to 
his memory ought to stand in the 
State House grounds in Concord along 
with the statues of Stark and Webster. 

While Henry Dearborn rose to high 
position and service to the nation and 
drew to himself the attention of the 
whole people in his later career, no 
part of his career is more interesting 
or deserves more careful reading than 
his Revolutionary service, and no 
service in the Revolution was more 
strenuous or required more courage 
and resolution than:the part he-acted 
in the expedition of Benedict Arnold 
to Quebec by the inhospitable wilder- 
ness of the Kennebec and Chaudiére 
rivers. General Dearborn was not a 
voluminous writer and did not have a 
press agent, but it is to his methodical 
habit of keeping a diary of his cam- 
paigns that we are indebted for much 
of whatever we know of that disas- 
trous expedition. A bright light has 
been thrown upon the particulars of 
that frightful march and the wonder- 
ful siege of Quebee by versatile modern 
writers. But this faithful diarist 
holds the center of the stage when we 
seek intimate knowledge of this expe- 
dition up to the date of the assault 
and through much of the captivity of 
our men as prisoners of war in Quebec. 

The article referred to above con- 
denses the account of Dr. Henry 


Dearborn’s (Captain Dearborn, then) 
connection with this campaign for the 
conquest of Canada into ten lines 
and less. This was in accordance 
with the plan of this article so suc- 
cessfully covering the wide and varied 
career of this ‘“‘ Veteran of Two Wars” 
in an article of five pages. 

Without aiming to review the his- 
tory of this campaign from its incep- 
tion in September, 1775, when our 
little army of 1,300 men sailed from 
Newburyport, for the conquest of 
Canada, over the route up the swift 
Kennebec and down the swifter Chau- 
diére to Point Levi and across the St. 
Lawrence to the Heights of Abraham, 
with the siege of incredible hardships 
in a sub-arctic climate, to the deter- 
mination of General Montgomery to 
assault the strong fortress on De- 
cember 31, 1775, the writer proposes 
to let Captain Dearborn tell the story 
of that disastrous December morning 
here, as he told it in his diary written 
right after the occurrence of these 
fearful events. 

Thus runs the chronicle as recorded 
by Captain Dearborn reproduced 
verbatim, but since the story of the 
diary was in a handwriting of an- 
other, in the main, and Captain and 
Doctor Dearborn was a fairly well 
educated man, the errors in spelling 
and use of capital letters are elimi- 
nated. 

It should be borne in mind that 
Captain Dearborn’s command was 
then to the westward across the St. 
Charles River, which empties into 
the St. Lawrence just below the city, 
and was two miles from the point of 
attack. 

The following is quoted from his 
diary: 

“December 18, 1775. Nothing ex- 
traordinary to-day—the weather still 
remains very cold—my company are 
ordered out of the hospital. The 
room is wanted for the use of the sick. 
We took our quarters on the opposite 
side of the river’ St. Charles, at one 
Mr. Henry’s, a Presbyterian minister, 


— 
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which place is about one mile from 
the hospital. 

“19. I began to recover my 
strength again and have a fine appetite. 

“20. The weather continues still 
cold. Preparation is making for the 
intended storm. Several of our men 
have the smallpox. 

“21. We are ordered every man 
of us to wear a hemlock sprig in his 
hat, to distinguish us from the enemy 
in the attack upon Quebec. 

“22. Matters seem ripening fast 
for a storm; may the blessing of 
Heaven attend our enterprise. 

‘““23. This evening all the officers 
of our detachment met at and were 
visited by the General at Colo. Ar- 
nold’s quarters in the Gen’! Hospital 
which is exceedingly elegant inside, 
is richly decorated with carved and 
gilt work. 

“25. Colo. Arnold’s detachment is 
paraded at 4 o’clock P. M. Gen’ 
Montgomery attended and addressed 
us on the subject of making the at- 
tack upon. the walls of Quebec, in a 
very sensible spirited manner which 
greatly animated our men. 

“26. Nothing material happened 
to-day, the weather is still cold. 

“27. This morning the troops 
assembled by order of the general 
with a design to attack the town of 
Quebec, and were to march, when 
there came an order from the general 
to return to our quarters by reason of 
the weather’s clearing up, which ren- 
dered it improper for the attack. 

“28. The following came out in 
general orders this day—viz.: 

“<The General had the most sen- 
sible pleasure in seeing the good dis- 
position with which the troops last 
night moved to the attack. It was 
with the greatest reluctance he found 
himself called upon by his duty to 
repress their ardor, but should hold 
himself answerable for the loss of 
those brave men whose lives might be 
saved by waiting for a favorable 
opportunity.’ 

“29. Nothing remarkable or ex- 
traordinary to-day. 
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“30. I have the main guard at 
St. Rock’s. I came on last evening. 
Our artillery hove 30 shells last night 
into Quebec, which were answered by 
a few shells and some _ grapeshot. 
Early this morning the garrison began 
by a very heavy cannonade upon all 
parts of our camp within their reach, 
particularly on those quartered in St. 
Rock’s and upon the guard-house 
which is within musquet shot of the 
walls, but partly under cover of a hill. 
About sunset this afternoon, the gar- . 
rison brought a gun to bear upon the 
guard-house much more exact, and 
better leveled than any that they 
have shot heretofore, and within the 
space of 15 minutes they knocked 
down the three chimneys of the guard- 
house over our heads, but could not 
get a shot into one of the lower rooms 
where the guard kept. At 10 o’clock 
this evening I went home to my quar- 
ters. 

“31. This morning at 4 o’clock I 
was informed by one of my men that 
there was orders from the general for 
making the attack upon Quebec this 
morning. I was surprised that I had 
not been informed or notified sooner. 
But afterwards found it was owing 
to the neglect of the Serg’t Major, who 
excused himself by saying he could not, 
get across the river, by reason of the 
tides being so exceedingly high. 
However, I gave orders to my men 
to prepare themselves immediately to 
march, but my company being quar- 
tered in three houses, and the farthest 
a mile from my quarters, and the 
weather very stormy and snow deep, 
it was near an hour before I could get 
them all paraded and ready to march, 
at which time I found the attack was 
begun by the Gen’l (’s) party, near 
Cape Diamond. I had now two 
miles to march before we came to the 
place where the attack was made. 
The moment I marched I met the 
serg’t major who informed me that 
Colo. Arnold had marched and that he 
could not convey intelligence to me 
sooner, as there was no possibility of 
crossing the river. We now marched 

















General Henry Dearborn 


or rather ran as fast as we could. 
When I arrived at St. Rock’s I met 
Colo. Arnold wounded, borne and 
brought away by two men. He 
spoke to me and desired me to push on 
forward and said our people had pos- 
session of a 4 gun battery—and that 
we should carry the town. Our artil- 
lery were incessantly heaving shells 
with 5 mortars from St. Rock’s; and 
the garrison were heaving shells and 
balls of all sorts from every part of 
the town. My men seemed to be in 
high spirits. We pushed forward as 
fast as possible. We met the wounded 
men very thick. 

“We soon found ourselves under a 
very brisk fire from the walls and 
pickets, but it being very dark and 
stormy and the way we had to pass 
very intricate and I an utter stranger 
to the way, we got bewildered, and al- 
though I met several men and some 
officers who said they knew where 
our people were, yet none of them 
would pilot us until I met one of 
Colo. Arnold’s waiters who was en- 
deavoring to forward some ladders 
who said he would show me the way, 
and altho he was well acquainted 
with the way, he having lived some 
years in Quebec, he missed it and 
carried us quite wrong, but when he 
found his mistake he declared he did 
not know where we were, and he 
immediately left us. We were all 
this time harassed with a brisk fire 
from the pickets, which we were 
sometimes within a stone’s throw of. 

“T now thought it best to retreat a 
little and then make a new attempt 
to find the way. I accordingly or- 
dered Lieut. Hutchins who was in 
the rear to retreat to a certain place 
a few rods back. He accordingly re- 
treated, and in retreating he had to 
pass very near the picket, under a 
very brisk fire. It now began to 
grow a little light. The garrison had 
discovered us and sent out two hun- 
dred men who took possession of 
some houses which we had to pass be- 
fore we could discover them, and as 
Lieut. Hutchins retreated they sallied 
down a lane from the wall. I divided 
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my company about the middle. I 
now again attempted to find the way 
to the main body. 

“Tt being so light now that I 
thought I could find the way, I or- 
dered that part of my men that were 
with me to follow me. We pushed on 
as fast as possible. But the enemy 
took some of my rear and kept a brisk 
fire upon us from the houses which we 
had passed. When I came to a place 
where I could cover my men a little, 
while I could discover where our 
main body was, I heard a shout in 
town which made me think our people 
had got possession of the same. The 
men were so thick within the pickets, 
I was at a stand to know whether they 
were our men or the enemy, as they 
were dressed like us. I was just 
about to hail them when one of them 
hailed me. He asked who I was (I 
was now within six rods of the pick- 
ets). LIanswered, afriend. He asked 
me who I was a friend to. I an- 
swered, to liberty. He then replied 
‘‘God damn you’’—and then raised 
himself partly above the pickets. I 
clapt up my piece which was charged 
with a ball and ten tuck-shot, cer- 
tainly to give him his due. But to 
my great mortification my gun did 
not go off. I new primed her and 
flushed and tried her again; but 
neither I nor one in ten of my men 
could get off our guns, they being so 
exceeding wet. They fired very 
briskly upon us from the pickets. 
Here we found a great number of 
wounded men, and some dead, which 
did belong to our main body. I or- 
dered my men to go into a lower room 
of an house and new prime their guns, 
and prick dry powder into the touch- 
holes. We now found ourselves sur- 
rounded by six to one. I now finding 
no possibility of getting away, my 
company were divided, and our arms 
being in such bad order, I thought it 
best to surrender after being prom- 
ised good quarters and tender usage. 
I told my men to make their escape, 
as many as possibly could, and in the 
confusion a considerable number did 
effect the same, some of them after 
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they had given up their arms. We 
were now marched to Palace Gate. 
On my way there, to my surprise, 
I found Lieut. Hutchins, Ensign 
Thomas & about 15 or 20 of my men 
under guard, who were marched to 
Palace gate with me. We were car- 
ried to a large convent and put under 
the care of a strong guard. On my 
way to this house I was informed that 
our people had got possession of the 
Lower Town.” (After detailing the 
plan of attack and the final surrender, 
he records.) “The Officers were car- 
ried to the Main Guard House and the 
soldiers to the house where I was car- 
ried first. I with my other officers 
were carried to the main guard-house 
to the other officers, where we had a 


good dinner and a plenty of several’ 


sorts of wine. In the afternoon we 
were carried to large seminary and 
put into a large room in the fourth 
story from the ground.” 

Thus Captain Dearborn records the 
part he acted in the assault upon that 
stormy and fateful morning, in the 
simple style he used in detailing the 
events of the campaign as seen from 
his view-point up to the time he and 
his company were taken prisoners. 
If we put ourselves in his place and 
realize as far as possible the great odds 
against them, the terrible weather, 
the preparedness of the garrison and 
the lack of knowledge of conditions 
to be met, we can gain an adequate 
idea of the unequal contest and see 
how natural the disastrous result. 

Captain Dearborn left on record 
his estimate of the losses to our army 
to have been 40 killed outright, 100 
wounded, 300 captured, all enlisted 
men, and 34 officers captured unin- 
jured. Thus we see that substan- 
tially all of the division Arnold led to 
the assault was destroyed as a fighting 
force by death, wounds received and 
prisoners taken. 

In the article to which reference is 
made in the first paragraph is the 
statement as to Captain Dearborn: 
“He was not exchanged until March 
10, 1777, and nine days later was made 
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major of the Third N. H. regiment.”’ 
This is fairly accurate, as Captain 
Dearborn states in a later diary, ‘‘24th 
of March (1777), I was exchanged and 
appointed major of the third N. H. 
regt commanded by Colo. Scammell.” 
Either of these statements warrants 
the reader in concluding that he had 
been a prisoner in Quebec for almost 
fifteen months. But in the diary 
under dates of 13th, 14th, and 16th of 
May, 1776, it is recorded that Major 
Meigs, of Connecticut, and Captain 
Dearborn through the friendly offices 
of a gentleman who formerly was a 
judge of “our court,’’ says Dearborn, 
a Rockingham County court, but was 
in 1776 so good a loyalist that he was 
a Canadian judge of Admiralty and 
judge of the Superior Court of Mon- 
treal, were released on parole to the 
effect that if there ever was an ex- 
change of prisoners, they should have 
the benefit of it and until that time 
were not to take up arms against the 
King. The other prisoners were not 
released on parole until the 11th day 
of August (1777), although they 
would have been released on parole 
early in June if they had subscribed 
to a pledge which contained these 
words, “‘ We will never take up arms 
against the King.” Theirs was a 
sterling patriotism. They had stead- 


ily refused to take “the king’s 
shilling.”’” This was no less offensive. 
Captain Dearborn, with Major 


Meigs, sailed from Quebec on the 
17th of May, 1776, happy to know 
that their faces were turned in free- 
dom towards their homes. July 16th 
the anchor was cast in Portsmouth 
harbor and before night Captain 
Dearborn was with his family in 
Nottingham, from which for so many 
long months he had been an exile. 
For eight months more he was unable 
to serve his country in arms by that 
parole accepted within the walls of 
Quebec, after which he, upon ex- 
change of prisoners, entered heart and 
soul into and continued in his coun- 
try’s service until after the surrender 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 
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KING OLAF TRYGGVESSON 
By Fred Myron Colby 


[A =” cell on Mount Olivet. An old man lying on a cot. A confessor. The hermit 
speaks. 

Yes, Il amold. ’Tis thirty years ago, 

And more, since on that fatal summer day 

I lost the battle in the Northern seas. 

For I am Olaf, King of Norroway, 

Son of that old King Tryggve whom men 

Called Fair; and heir through him of the valiant kings 

Who trace from Hakon their descent, that Hakon - 

Whom his father sent to learn art and craft 

At the court of Saxon Athelstan. I 

Was a warrior prince in youth; in manhood’s 

Prime a sea king strong and bold, a winner 

In many battles, a ruthless carver 


Of men’s shields. I fought in France and England 
And in green Ireland won a bride by holm gang. 
Never more did King Gundalf lift a sword 

After he had fought with Olaf Tryggvesson. 
Thirty was I when they crowned me king at 
Drontheim, when the feasting jarls first bowed to 
The White Christ and turned away from Odin. 
Over all Norway spread I the creed of 

The Crucified. Those who refused the faith 

I caused to be burned with fire forthwith. Thus 
Did I, King Olaf in Norroway. 


In 
The soft summer time across the seas sailed 
Queen Thyra from our lord, King Burislaf. 
Fair she was as sunlight on the frozen fiord, 
And I loved and wedded her, my good 
Queen Gyda being dead. She was King Sweyn’s 
Daughter, my father’s foe and mine, and when 
A year had flown, the Danish warships met 
Mine upon the shining sea. Ah, that was 
A battle worth the name. Like thunder was 
The clash of shields. Swords flashed like lightning, 
And the flight of arrows hid the sunlight. 
Oh, ’twas a battle royal. But when the day 
Was spent, and all my men had fallen and 
My ships had fled, I, seeing the battle lost, 
Sprang from the Long Serpent’s deck with all my 
Armor on, as the sun sank burning red, 
Like a broken heart bleeding itself to death, 
And was lost to Norroway. 


Note.—According to Norse tradition, Olaf Tryggvesson did not perish in the sea fight at 
Svalder, but escaped to make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, where he lived to a green old 
age as an anchorite, revealing his identity only on his deathbed. 
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Men deemed 
Me dead, and so I am, or soon will be, 
And Norway’s king will lie ’neath six feet two 
Of clay. To you only am I the King. 
To others the humble anchorite who, 
All these years in this blessed land once 
Trodden by his sacred feet, has lived to 
Do what good he might. May His grace o’ershadow 
Me and light my pathway to the gates of pearl. 
Here, place thy crucifix upon my lips, 
Fling wide the casement that the sun may 
Shine within, and murmur low thy prayer. 
Tis better so to die than like my ancestors 
In fight and carnage, wrapped in a bloody shroud. 
Thy hand. The darkness comes. I hear the roar 
Of waters like a stormy sea, and there 
He stands, my father, to welcome me. 
I come. King Olaf answers thee. 





THE SWIMMING POOL 
By Charles Nevers Holmes 


Amid the silence of a wood 

Where life is pure and earth is good, 
Where birds sing blithely in the trees 

And branches woo each passing breeze; 
Amid a lonely, hidden nook 

Where sparkles some sequestered brook, 
There lies a tiny, sunny glade 

Which axe and woodmen ne’er invade. 


Within that glade there is a pool, 
So pleasant, placid, restful, cool, 
So framed with mossy banks of green 
And kissed by sunshine’s golden sheen, 
That one would love to lay and lave 
His body in its crystal wave, 
And long to drink its waters clear, 
As limpid as an angel’s tear. 


Afar from human woe and sin, 
Afar from worldly care and din, 
In sylvan solitude it lies 
Amidst an earthly Paradise; 
And he whose youthful years are o’er, 
Returning to that pool once more, 
Soon feels the rapture and the joy 
Of days when he was just a boy. 


Boston, Mass. 

















THE PORTSMOUTH MARINE SOCIETY 


By Frank Warren Hackett 


During the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, was a busy and thriving 
seaport. A goodly number of her 
citizens were shipmasters, while others 
who once had followed the sea were 
merchants and shipowners. Indeed, 
the chief business of the town was 
that of commerce. 

Some of these sea captains con- 
ceived the idea that it would be well 
to get together fraternally, and form 
an association for the benefit of their 
profession. It should be, it seems, a 
sort of precursor of what, in a few larger 
- ports, was destined to come into being 
as a Chamber of Commerce. 

Accordingly they obtained from the 
Legislature, June 6, 1808, an act in- 
corporating ‘‘The Portsmouth Marine 
Society.”” The object of the society 
was to collect facts from the masters 
of incoming vessels, that might be 
useful in promoting navigation; and 
further, to create a fund that could 
be drawn upon for the relief of ‘“ de- 
cayed and distressed maritime mem- 
bers, and the poor widows and orphans 
of deceased maritime members.’’ Two- 
thirds of the society were to “consist 
of such persons as are, or have been, 
commanders of vessels; persons of 
other professions who are disposed to 
advance the designs of the institution 


may constitute the remainder as 
honorary members.”’ 

The heirs of the late William H. 
Rollins (Harv. 1840) of Portsmouth, 
have recently given to the Portsmouth 
Athenzeum a book of original records 
and entries belonging to this society. 
It contains the by-laws and regula- 
tions—occupying nine pages, written 
inaclerkly hand. There are twenty- 
nine articles, the fourteenth of which 
is as follows: 

“Every maritime member. of this 
society, upon his arrival, from sea 
shall communicate in writing to the 
board of managers his observations 
respecting the variation of the mag- 
netic needle; the soundings, courses 
and distances of rocks and shoals, 
capes and headlands from each other; 
currents, tides and other things re- 
markable on this and other coasts, as 
well as any other observations pro- 
motive of naval knowledge; and all 
such communications together with 
the names of the persons making them 
shall when approved be put on the 
records of the society in a book to 
be provided for that purpose.” 

The by-laws are dated “ Ports- 
mouth, July 14th, 1808.”” The signa- 
tures of the members follow, maritime 
and honorary. With a single excep- 
tion they are autographs: 


MARITIME MEMBERS 


Thos Thompson* 
Thos Manning 
Geo Wentworth 
John Langdon 
Geo Long 
Thomas Haven 
Sam! Pearse 
Sam! Chauncey 
Dan! R. Rogers 
John Haven 
John McClintock 
Lewis Barnes 
James Place 
John Bowles sent 


W" W Parrott 
*[Written beneath:] ‘Thos Thompson is gone aloft.” 


Henry Salter 
Rich? Shapleigh 
Robt Henderson 
Ichabod Goodwin 
Oliver C. Blunt 
Charles Coffin 
John Flagg 
Will™ Appleton 
W™ Rice 
William Haven 
Jno F. Parrott 
Elihu D. Brown 
John Noble 

. Richard 8S. Tibbets 
Thomas Lunt 
Andrew Clarke 








1818 
1824 

July 13 
+1826 July 
1827 Feby 6 

Jany 29 

Jan’ 
1835 October 
1837 Jan 10 
1839 Oct 8 
1846 July 14 
1847 July 22 
1853 July 13 
1854 Aug 5 
1855 July 13 
1856 Jan 8 
1859 July 13 


1862 Feb 6 
1867 Jan 8 
1876 July 22 
1879 Dec 18 
1882 Oct 10 


* J. Lowe signed in the wrong place, he being an honorary member and not taken into the 
no. who contribute. 


{ Elisha Ricker should have signed here. 


Sam! Hutchings Jr 
Titus Salter Jr 
Jno Sullivan 

Sam! Muir 

John Lake 

Thos Brown 

Geo F Blunt 

John S. Place 
George F. Smith 
Elijah Hall 
Reuben S. Randall 
Abra™ Shaw 
Daniel Huntress 
Joseph Lowe* 

W. Rindge 
Charles Treadwell 
Clement March Jr 
John Bowles Jr 
George W Balch 
Thomas M. Shaw 
Joshua Neal 
George McLean 
Sam! McClintock 
W™ T. Adams 
George Kennard 
Nathan Walden 
Sam! C Handy 
Nath! Gunnison 
W= M Shackford 
Andrew Hussey 
Charles E. Blunt 
Aaron R. Craig 
William Haven Jr 
William A. Rice 
Chas H. Chase 
Oliver P. Pearse 
Lyman D. Spalding 
Daniel Marcy 

W. L. Dwight 
Chas H. Rollins 
Joshua W. Hickey 
James S. Salter 
George B. Wendell 


Samuel Billings 
James H. Salter 
John G. Moses 
George T. Ball 


William G. Shackford 


Isaac Waldron Jr 
James Sheafe 
James Shapley 
Matt S. Marsh 
Charles Neil 

J. Whipple 
Jacob Sheafe 
Josh. Haven 
William Boyd 
C. 8. Toppan 
Nath A. Haven 
B Brierley 
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1818 


1824 
1826 Sept 4 
1827 Jan 10 


25 
Oct 


15 

1835 Oct 
1838 Oct 
1843 Oct 
1847 Jan 
July 22 
1854 Jany 10 
July 11 
Oct 14 
1855 July 10 


1862 Feby 

1861 Mar 8 
1873 Jany 16 
1879 May 14 
1881 Apr 13 
1884 July 1 


Honorary MEMBERS 


Charles Blunt 
Edw Cutts 
Ebent Rowe 
Edmund Roberts 
Robt Blunt 
James Orn 
Geo Humphreys 
Hugh Clarkson 
Jn L Thompson 
H Weld Noble 
William H. Ham 
Sam! Boardman 
Joseph Swett 
Henry Tredick Jr 
Samuel Ham 
James Kennard 
M.S. Blunt 
Edw? Salter 
Stephen Gilman 
W™ Dennett 
Nath! Kennard Jr 
A. W. Bell 
Benjamin Damrell 
KE. G. Parrott 
W. W. Flagg 
Theo F Jewett 
Jno Winkley 
William M. Martin 
George Dame 
Geo P Wentworth 
George Langdon 
Frederick Toscan 
Supply C. Foss 
T. T. Harris 
Sam! Harding Jr 
Tho Sheafe Coffin 
William H. Parsons 
John Davis 
George W. Tucker 
John E. Salter 
C.-H. Salter 
Moses D Ricker 
by W™ M Shackford, secy 
Nathaniel G. Weeks 
George H. Trundy 
Albert Rand 
T. A. Harris 
T. Salter Tredick 
E. A. Gerrish 


Alex Ladd 

E Thompson 
Mark Simes 

W™ Sheafe 

John Langdon Jr 
Edward J. Long 


1827 Feb 15 Woodward Haven 
1837 Jan 10 Brackett Hutchins 
1841 Sept 3 John N. Sherburne 
1853 Feb 4 John Salter 

1853 Feb 4 J. W. Thompson 

















The Portsmouth Marine Society 


The officers were a president, vice- 
president, treasurer and _ secretary. 
The book not being a record of pro- 
ceedings does not tell us who was the 
first president. It does, however, con- 
tain about thirty pages of the treas- 
urer’s account. The annual dues were 
moderate. 

For the first year George Long was 
treasurer. He was followed by Elihu 
D. Brown, who acted until 1811, when 
John Bowles was chosen to the office. 
He served for twenty years. The 
entries cease with 1831. Meetings 
were held on the second Tuesdays of 
January and July. 

It appears that small sums of money 
were applied from time to time by 
way of relief, as witness the following 
extract: 

“1826 March 6 To paid order in 
fav. of James Ladd Esq‘ for the 
benefit of a Daughter of Capt. John 
Nobel Dee’d towards enabling her to 
come from North Carolina to Ports- 
m° as per vote of society . . $21.50” 

Some of the leaves of this book 
bear the water-mark, ‘‘E. Burbank, 
1804.” 

An outline of the plan of this so- 
ciety is given by Adams, in his “ An- 
nals of Portsmouth” (at page 348) 
under date of 1808; but no list of the 
names of members appears. It is 
well worth while to preserve in print 
the names here presented as an inter- 
esting part of the history of Ports- 
mouth. 

Did space allow, details not with- 
out value might be added as to the 
personnel of this now-forgotten asso- 
ciation of shipmasters and merchants. 
One or two names are indelibly asso- 
ciated with the political annals of 
New Hampshire. John Langdon 
signed the Constitution of the United 
States, in 1787, and was the first 
president of the United States Senate. 
Ichabod Goodwin in 1861 did his full 
duty as war governor; Daniel Marcy 
was a representative in Congress. 

Of others it may be said that Ed- 


* See Vol. VI, Granite Monraty, page 382. 
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mund Robertsis remembered as having 
achieved distinction in our diplo- 
matic service; Nathaniel A. Haven, 
a lawyer and author of singular prom- 
ise, died early. He was the orator, 
in 1823, at the celebration of the two 
hundredth anniversary of: the -settle- 
ment of the State. Captain Joshua 
W. Hickey was lost at sea—his ship 
never heard from; while it was the 
fate of Captain Edwin A. Gerrish, 
the last name on the list, to have his 
ship, The Rockingham, captured and 


‘ destroyed on the ocean by the Confed- 


erate cruiser Alabama.* 

More than two score of these gentle- 
men were members of the Federal 
Fire Society of Portsmouth,—organ- 
ized 6 March, 1786, and still existing. 
Brief sketches of each of them will be 
found in a little volume, published by 
the society in 1905, a copy of which is 
in the library of the New Hampshire 
Historical Society. 





After this article had. been put in 
type the writer discovered that the 
Athenzum likewise possesses the Jour- 
nal of the Proceedings of the Marine 
Society. From the material here pre- 
served a judicious selection might be 
made wherewith to prepare a paper 
illustrative of commercial activities 
now no longer known on our seaboard. 

At the first meeting of the society, 
held July 12, 1808, at the State House, 
Thomas Thompson was unanimously 
elected President. Later meetings 
were held at the Bell Tavern, and at 
the rooms of the Portsmouth Athe- 
neum. 

Proceedings were instituted, in 
1895, by the handful of members then 
surviving for a dissolution of the cor- 
poration by a decree of court. They 
went out of existence as an association 
at once unique and honorable. Its 
record deserves to be kept in memory, 
as not lacking in historic importance, 
among the many interesting features 
of the last century events in New 
Hampshire’s seaport. 
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THE “ANTTS” 
By Georgie Rogers Warren 


Of all the freaks of the female species, 
The Antis take the prize; 

It seems to me that they must see 
Their methods are unwise. 


There’s so much to say against their way, 
I can hardly hold my pen; 

They sure must know, wherever they go, 
They’re the laughing stock of men. 


If they can explain their object and aim 
Of this constant struggle of theirs 
That takes them away from their home each day 
And leaves husband and son (or-some other one) 
To see to the house and its cares. 


For it looks to me as if they agree 
With the law as it seems to stand, 

But are quite afraid, the widow and maid 
Will win, with the average man. 


If they’d stay at home, and cease to roam 

And just constantly remember— 
That whatever their game, it will be all the same 
~ In the month of next November. 





TO YOU 
By Elizabeth Thomson Ordway 


I have written my verse, 
And sung my lay, 

And the day is young; 
But now, ah, now! 

I must do, and be, 

Lest, after them both, 
They are lacking in me: 
When the curfew’s rung, 
And the lights go out, 
And the world is still, 
Save for the frogs 

And a whip-poor-will; 
And the soft, sweet breeze 
From the western hill. 
For now, ah, now! 

What I am, or do, 

Will be as the song, 

Or the poem to you. 

















A NEW ENGLAND STORY 


By H. F. Lamb 


“A charm thou hast for me— 
Home of my early days 
And would I were a bard 
To sing thy praise.” 

Let us take a trip some time to the 
old “‘Granite State” and enjoy the 
beauty of that region, gaze at the 
“White Hills”, grand at early dawn, 
as the sun strikes their summits in a 
crimson glow, or with a sheen of silver 
in the glory of a winter’s morning. 

We will find ensconced there thrifty 
farms, and happy homes, away from 
the noisy town; a feeling of rest to the 
weary traveller and a breath of life- 
giving air comes from the pines and 
firs all about us. 

On my first tramp through this 
beautiful country I came at the close 
of a perfect day to a small house, and 
was greeted by the old farmer who in- 
vited me to rest a while, which I was 
very gladtodo. The family consisted 
of himself, his wife and a boy of about 
seventeen, whose ruddy cheeks indi- 
cated the benefit of an outdoor life. 
I learned of their simple mode of 
living: hard work, and little to vary 
the monotony of daily routine; on 
Sunday to the village church, a plain 
building. No stained glass windows 
or statues adorned the Lord’s house, 
but the old clergyman faithfully min- 
istered to his little flock, and the 
children brought fragrant flowers from 
the woods to adorn God’s altar. 

Each day an ancient stagecoach, 
driven by a veteran who for many 
years, through cloud and sunshine, 
with the crack of whip and calls to the 
leaders, arrived at the one tavern, 
where seated on the wide porch were 
to be found many of the habitants, 
waiting for their mail, the weekly 
paper, and the sight of a stranger. 
One day two gentlemen alighted who 
had come for a week of fishing. They 
met George (our boy) and inquired 
about the best spots to try for the 
speckled beauties, also the mountain 
trails it was their intention of follow- 


ing. He was glad to be their guide, 
and listen to the stories they told him 
of the great city and the money the 
boys made in the stores. He was im- 
pressed with their dress and conversa- 
tion, different from what he had been 
accustomed to. Till then he had 
been satisfied with his young com- 
panions and the sports they enjoyed; 
but he began to long for the sights and 
attractions they described to him. 

The old folks endeavored to per- 
suade him to remain at home, telling 
him of the many pitfalls he would en- 
counter, but he had made up his mind 
to see the world that laid beyond the 
horizon of the mountains he had al- 
ways loved so well, and seek his hap- 
piness and employment elsewhere. 
His good mother, with tears in her 
eyes, urged him to remain with her 
till she was laid away in the little 
churchyard on the hill, but seeing 
his determination she did not oppose 
him further. The evening before he 
was to go away, he accompanied her 
to the even-song service, as the hymn 
was sung— 


“‘Lead us, oh Father, in the paths of peace ; 
Without thy guiding hand we go astray.” 


She knelt with him and prayed that 
he might be kept in the “paths of 
right” and not forget the old home, 
and the loved ones there. 

Arriving in the city, he was at a loss 
to know where to go. He had the 
address of the gentlemen he had met, 
and making his way through the 
crowded streets, he finally reached 
their office at the top of one of the 
tall buildings in the banking district. 
One was a man only a few years older 
than himself. He directed him to 
his boarding place, and gave him the 
address of one or two banking houses 
where he might get work. That night 
he took him to the theatre, where the 
country lad had his first view of sights 
and scenes he did not care for, his 
mind being free from all but what was 
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pure and good. It was not long be- 
fore his honest face and manner 
brought him employment. Grad- 
ually he progressed from a humble 
clerkship to a much better paid posi- 
tion, and with that an opportunity to 
travel abroad; so one day he was 
aboard an ocean’ greyhound, en 
route for business of the firm in dis- 
tant lands. His tastes for dress and 
high living came with his new mode 
of life, and he looked back to the time 
when he was on the poor little farm, 
and was happy he had made such prog- 
ress in his search for happiness. 
Occasionally he wrote the old folks, 
and they were delighted at his rapid 
advancement. 

He visited strange places, many of 
disappointment, not finding that great 
happiness he expected to obtain; often 
being wearied with the excitement, 
and daily meeting those that failed, as 
friends, and who he soon found out 
were not fit companions. Five years 
passed. Money came to him rapidly 
and what the world called prosperity. 
Still he was not happy. Money 
failed to give him the satisfaction he 
looked for. He had drifted away 
from church attendance, and the 
words of the old priest at home were 
forgotten. One evening, while stroll- 
ing through one of the East Side 
streets in London, he came upon a 
church where a mission was being 
conducted. Curiosity led him to 
join the crowd of men going in. The 
preacher was a very earnest man, and 
he told of the unrest and unhappy 
condition of one away from the du- 
ties of his church and not living the 
clean life of a Christian. The serv- 
ices were different from those he 
was familiar with. The altar was 
ablaze with candles, and as the Blessed 
Virgin’s hymn was chanted by the 
fine choir of boys and men, clouds of 
incense filled the church, a few 
prayers, and the procession passed 
out singing the same hymn he heard 
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the night before leaving home! He 
was once again with his dear old 
mother, away up in the village 
church. Kneeling with tears in his 
eyes, he determined then and there 
that the rest of his life should be 
devoted to right living, and his wealth 
put to a good purpose. 

He waited to speak to the preacher, 
telling him his life story and asking 
his advice. The good man told him 
to return to his old home, and be a 
comfort to the old folks in their sunset 
of life. He would find work to do 
and with that the happiness he had 
tried in vain to find. 

Not long and his face was turned 
homeward, and in due time he was 
shaking hands with the old stage 
driver, his antique vehicle looking 
about the same as ever. He was sur- 
prised to learn of the death of his 
father, and anxious to see his aged 
mother once more. As they came to 
the doorway, she stood wondering 
who the arrival could be, as the strip- 
ling who left her was now man grown. 
How glad she was after the years of 
waiting to welcome her son. He told 
her of his travels, his success in busi- 
ness and how her life now was to be 
one of ease and comfort. The old 
house needed repairs, but a new one 
was soon to take its place, where every 
convenience would make her work 
light, as he was able to repay now, her 
years of labor and anxiety on his ac- 
count. 

Let us look ahead a year. A fine 
house stands on the spot of the old 
home, also the village churchhad been 
enlarged and refurnished, as a thank 
offering to God for his goodness. 

One bright Sunday morning mother 
and son once more went up the hill 
to the new church and there they 
both united in thanking the dear 
Lord who had brought the wanderer 
from darkness into light and where 
he had finally found what he had 
looked for so long. 














THE LOST MOTHER 


By Ellen Weeks Tenney 


Wellesley College, Oct. 1, 18—. 


Here am I, Julia Bent, at the col- 
lege I have dreamed about so long. 
It is no dream now, but an actual 
reality, and my heart is singing, sing- 
ing for very joy. 

When I arrived here and my eyes 
beheld this house beautiful, overlook- 
ing the lovely lake, and J entered the 
grand hall with its palms, pictures 
and statuary, it seemed to me like the 
palaces of beauty about. which I have 
so often read. ‘And this is to be my 
home,” I said to myself. Further 
reflections were impossible for the 
chatter of the girls around me. 

I was soon shown to my room, in 
which I am sitting as though I had 
been here for years. 

My roommate is to arrive tomor- 
row. I can hardly wait to know 
what she is like. Her name is Carrie 
Dean, and her home is in Boston, so 
much I have learned. If we are not 
happy it will not be my fault. I have 
so longed for a girl friend. 

I said that my heart was singing, 
singing for very joy. So it is, but 
there is one sad minor strain in it. 
It is a strain of sorrow for the pre- 
cious home I have left, of the lonely 
ones there. I who have been the 
light of their home, their treasure, I 
whom they have petted, and kept 
from care—dear Grandma, Aunties, 
and all who have done and been so 
much to me. Could I sing one long, 
joyous song and know how much 
you miss me without one sorrowful 
strain in it? 

I can recall every word of my life 
story, as I sat in the old fashioned 
parlor by Grandma’s side on that 
red letter day of my. life, when she 
told me of my coming to them. I 
can see the old kitchen brilliantly 
lighted by the glowing fire in the 
great fireplace, before which sat 
Grandma on that October night, after 
the labor of the day was done. The 


teakettle was singing merrily on the 
crane, and Juno was lying on the 
hearth at her feet, purring. In the 
center of the room the table was 
spread for supper. In one corner of 
the room the tall old clock was ticking 
its slow and measured beat. Aunt 
Malvina and Alvira were waiting the 
appearance of Aunt Jane, who had 
gone to town on an errand. After 
a time, the rest and quiet of the hour 
was broken by the sound of carriage 
wheels, and, shortly after, Aunt Jane 
appeared with cheeks aglow and eyes 
shining. I can see the four’ dear 
women as they afterward sat around 
the supper table, merrily talking over 
Aunt Jane’s trip to town. Suddenly, 
a strange cry was heard which caused 
them to be silent, and, when it was 
repeated, they arose from the table, 
and proceeded to the outside door. 
Peering into the darkness, Aunt Jane 
who was foremost, saw nothing; then 
hearing a wail that seemed to come 
from the doorstep, she looked down, 
and to her amazement saw a covered 
basket. 

“Mercy upon us,” she exclaimed. 
“Why of all things in the world, I 
believe it is a baby, someone has left 
us a baby.” 

“What shall we do with it,” said 
Aunt Malvina. 

“Take in the basket, and uncover 
the child,’”’ was Grandma’s practical 
response. 

“Of course, of course, poor little 
thing,” and Aunt Jane took up the 
basket as though it contained a 
dozen eggs, and taking it into the 
kitchen placed it on the table, and 
then raised the cover. 

“Within,” said Grandma, as she 
told me the story, ‘all wrapped in 
blankets lay, indeed, a tiny babe, 
helpless and forlorn, protesting with 
all its baby might against the fate that 
had torn it from mother arms, to be 
smothered in a basket. 

“Mother,” said Aunt Jane, “you 
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take the little mite, I do not dare to 
touch it.” 

Grandma’s motherly heart went 
out to the wee thing, which was my- 
self, and took it from its snug bed, 
and going to her corner by the fire- 
place, seated herself in her accus- 
tomed place, removed the socks from 
its tiny feet, and held the pink toes to 
the fire. The warmth of the fire 
and the touch of loving hands quieted 
the little one, and it was soon asleep. 


“Tt was evident,” said Grandma to — 


me on that day of days, ‘that who- 
ever left you loved you, for within 
the basket was a dainty outfit, and a 
considerable sum of money. A note, 
too, .was found written by your 
mother, no doubt, giving your name, 
and the day of your birth, and earn- 
estly entreating us to keep the child 
committed to our care, for which we 
should be well rewarded. It con- 
cluded with these words: 

“‘ “Some day I shall come for her, 
Oh, protect her from all evil until 
then. ““ “One in great sorrow.’ 

“Our hearts were touched by this 
earnest appeal, and we resolved to 
keep you, my darling.” 

“And now,” said Grandma, “I 
give into your hands the precious 
basket in which have been kept many 
of the clothes, laid away to be given 
you some day, and here is the tear- 
stained note from your mother. Take 
them, dearest, they are yours. We 
have tried to be everything to you, 
that you might not miss the loving 
care of father, mother, sister, or 
brother; and you know how much we 
love you.” 

I threw my arms around Grand- 
ma’s neck, and could do nothing but 
weep. How could I ever repay, or 
express my gratitude for all the ten- 
der care and love that she and the 
dear Aunties have given me! I 
could only weep and kiss the dear 
lips of the noblest and sweetest of 
women. But it is not only love and 
care that has been given me. Grand- 
ma said after a while: 

“Julia, I have something also to 


” 
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give you today. You can now carry 
out your wishes for a college education, 
and”—with a twinkle in her eye— 
“become a Greek professor, and have 
a career.” 

My eyes were opened wide with 
astonishment, and before I could 
reply she put into my hand letters 
that had come from time to time, 
and Aunt Malvina brought forth a 
bank book, in which were some thou- 
sands of dollars to my credit after my 
school expenses had been deducted, 
and a fair allowance for all earlier 
years. 

“‘ And now darling,” said Grandma, 
‘““we wish you to do the best thing 
you can for yourself, and what you 
wish with your own. The house will 
be very empty without you, but We 
cannot selfishly ask you to remain 
with us, when it would be better for 
you to go.” 

So I am here in this lovely place 
this glorious night, singing my joyous 
song with its one minor strain. 

* * * * * 


But for one thing, my child life 
would have been unclouded. I no- 
ticed when quite young, that many 
of my mates had mothers, and when 
I asked why I had none I was not 
able to get a satisfactory answer. 
But I often pondered it in my heart. 
Awake or dreaming the image of a 
lovely dark-eyed woman came into 
my mind. One night after I had 
gone to rest, it seemed to me that the 
same familiar form approached my 
bed, and in a sweet voice said: 

“You are my own, my child;”’ and I 
felt a warm kiss upon my forehead. 

“Mother, Mother,” I exclaimed, 
but my out-reaching arms clasped 
the empty air. After this, many a 
night I watched for the form to reap- 
pear; but it never came again, only 
in dreams. Nothing can ever dispel 
the idea that I have seen my mother; 
and I feel in my heart that sometime, 
somewhere, I shall yet find her. Have 
I not her word that some day she will 
come for me? Have I not in my 
possession the letters which give evi- 











The Lost Mother 


dence of her care and love? It must 
be she who through all these years 
in letters that came, has made sug- 
gestions about my education, and 
even selected Wellesley as the one she 
desired me to attend. 

How strange my short life has been! 

ok * * * * 


O joy, joy! I have found my 
mother, and I am like one in a beauti- 
ful dream from day to day. 

Carrie is, indeed, the true, sweet 
companion that I felt she must be, 
and we have been very happy to- 
gether, and now I can say with truth, 
that she is, indeed, my sister. How! 
When! Where! did this wonderful 
fact become known to me? A visit 
to Carrie’s beautiful home with her, 
and, at the end thereof, the revelation 
that her mother was also my mother. 
When we arrived at her luxurious 
home, as we entered the grand hall, 
there stood the lovely woman of my 
dreams, with outstretched arms, into 
which Carrie rushed. I nearly 
fainted and could hardly control my 
voice sufficiently to respond to her 
. cordial greetings, and those of father, 
brother and sister. 

A happy Sabbath was passed, and 
in the evening, after I had retired to 
my room to think over the two happy 
days I had spent, I concluded, as no 
word or look of recognition from Mrs. 
Dean had been given me, that the 
ideal mother of my childhood was 
only a fancy of my brain; but the 
promise had been given that some- 
time the true mother would reveal 
herself to me; meanwhile, it was 
delightful to have found such a friend 
as Mrs. Dean, and I am confident that 
my own mother could not be more 
motherly to me than she had been. 
Just then there was a tap at the door, 
and I hastened to open it, and before 
I could realize anything, my mother’s 
arms were around me, and she was 
saying, 

“My child, my child, can you for- 
give your mother?” 

_ I cried out in astonishment and 
joy: 
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“QO Mother, is it true that you have 
come to me?” 

“Yes, I am the cruel mother that 
left you helpless and forlorn in 
strangers’ hands. Can you forgive 
me? Sit down and I will tell you 
about it.” 

With my precious mother’s arms 
around me, I listened to her stoy. 

“When you came, plans were made 
to send you away immediately, but 
when I saw your sweet baby face, 
my heart cried out against> sending 
you from me, and I kept you by me 
week by week, but your father could 
not bear the anger of his home friends, 
and the speech of people, and, 
wicked woman that I was, I at last 
yielded to his importunity, and let 
them take you from me. For weeks 
and months I went about in the deep- 
est despair, and took no interest in 
anything. My constant cry was, ‘My 
baby, O my baby.’ At the end of the 
year, your sister Carrie was born, 
and I lavished upon her the love and 
care I had wished to bestow upon 
you. 

“When you were four years old, 
I determined to take you into 
our home whatever consequences 
might follow. I accordingly went 
to Ringe, and, taking a carriage drove 
to the Bent farm. As I came near 
the house, I saw Mrs. Bent sitting 
upon the doorstep with you in her 
lap, and you were kissing her fore- 
head, lips and cheeks. How I envied 
her those caresses! ‘Ah,’ thought I, 
‘such love as yours for the dear woman 
cannot easily be transferred to one 
who through her own fault is a 
stranger’; and I resolved that you 
should remain where you were until 


_ you were old enough to realize the 


change. I alighted from my carriage 
and walked toward the house and 
asked for a glass of water. While 
Mrs. Bent was gone to get it, I took 
you in my arms and pressed you to 
my heart and gave vent to my long 
pent-up feelings. You were startled, 
but soon said, ‘You dear woman, do 
you love me so much?’ and threw 
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your arms around my neck, kissed 
and kissed me as though you half 
realized the relationship between us. 
With one long kiss such as only a 
mother can give, I put you to the 
ground just as Mrs. Bent appeared. 
As I turned from the house, I gave 
a last loving look at your sweet face, 
and, as your eyes met mine, there 
was such an expression in them that 
it has haunted me to this day.” 

“And that is where I got my idea 
of my mother,” I replied quickly. 
“Night after night, the same gentle 
woman has come to me in my dreams. 
The only sorrow of my life has been 
that I could not find you.” 

“O my darling child, if I only had 
known it! Nothing would have kept 
me from you. Oh, so heartless, to 
forsake my child! Will God ever 
forgive me my sin?” she said, wring- 
ing her hands, while tears were stream- 
ing from her eyes. 

“But, my dearest Mother, the past 
has gone into eternity. Do not, do 
not weep, for it is too beautiful to be 
true, that I have found you, and my 
cup of happiness is running over. 
But do not think I have been un- 
happy; never child fell into more lov- 
ing hands. Dear Grandma has petted 
me as though I were her own, and the 
dear Aunties almost worship the 
ground I walk upon. And you have 
not forsaken me, for have you not 
provided bountifully for me? Every- 
thing has been’done for me, and I am 
truly thankful for all my happy life.” 

“But still, my child, our sin re- 
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mains; and your father and I have 
felt that to make wrong, right, as far 
as we can, we must acknowledge you 
to the world as our own.” 

“No, no, Mother, I cannot let you 
do that. It is sufficient that I have 
found you at last, and I care not for 
the world outside your own loving 
heart.” 

“But we wish to do for you as 
father and mother, and as we do for 
the rest of our children.” 

“But you are doing for me, could 
I ask for more?” 

“But not all we ought to do, if we 
do not give you a place in our home.” 

“But you do give it to me, and I 
take it, dear Mother, but it is better 
that things go on in the old way; and 
so long as Grandma lives.she must 
feel that her home is mine. Nothing 
that I can ever do will ever repay her 
except to be her own loving child to 
her last day. Meanwhile, I will come 
home often, and you will all learn to 
love and know me, and I shall fit 
into my place.” 

“Tt shall be as you wish, dear, and 
no more than just that it should be 
so. Far be-it from me to take you 
from those who have been all in all 
to you, when your own had so will- 
ingly cast you out of their home. 
May God forgive us, as you do, the 
wrong done you, my precious daugh- 
ter.”’ 

“He will, dear Mother, and for his 
great loving kindness to us through 
all the years, we will praise Him to 
the end.” 





DESPAIR NOT 
By Harry B. Metcalf 


Thy brother’s talents may be far 
More generous than thine, 
And fortune, from a golden star, 
Upon his path may shine; 
But gifts unused for human weal 
Are profitless and vain, 
While thou, with naught but faith and zeal, 
A laurel crown may gain. 














THE HILLS IN OCTOBER 


By Jeannette Morrill 


And so I come among the hills, 
Clad in their royal best, 

To see their flaming garments, 
To hear their songs of rest. 

The city toiler knows the hills in 
summer; a few remember a shade 
tree in blossom, and the first tender 
green of poplars on the hillsides. But 
the full glory of the hills is known 
only to those who see them in that 
hour of transfiguration which comes 
in the last days of September or the 
early days of October. 

Camping is an ideal way to get 
close to the heart of the hills. Re- 
cently, in New Hampshire, a habita- 
ble house with a charming old orchard 
was purchased for seventy-five dol- 
lars. Think of the pleasant possibili- 
ties here! This was a place where the 
mountains might conveniently come 
to the visitor; a place to work or 
dream, and meanwhile come in touch 
with the very spirit of the hills. 

But even from such a spot, to put 
oneself in line for all that the moun- 
tains have to give, one should go 
about among them. A pleasant way 
to do this is to hire a safe and lazy 
horse and drive through the scarlet 
and yellow highways. By this method 
the scene changes, but it does not 
change so rapidly as to tire the eyes 
or to blur the impression. 

If you would find the full charm of 
the hills do not pursue it in bands. 
Disentangle yourself from other peo- 
ple. The mountains do not grant 
their highest communion in a crowd. 
Even an automobile may come be- 
tween you and the presence for which 
you search. To become aware of the 


variety of light and color, to sense to 
the utmost the beauty which you are 
seeking, go alone. 

On a happy day last year, I drove 
among the hills in an October haze. 
I never before saw such glory. Not 
much scarlet was left, but there were 
masses of joyous yellow. From the 
most delicate and the most vivid, 
grading down to a soft brown, and 
here and there a dark brown oak. 
The spruce and pine stood out, singly 
and in groups, affording contrast to 
their gayly dressed neighbors, and 
adding character and dignity to the 
scene: 

The view itself had never before 
seemed so beautiful. The thinner 
foliage revealed the outlines of the 
hills more clearly than the dense mid- 
summer green, but with no sugges- 
tion of the cold dreariness of naked 
trees. I drove through miles and 
miles of changing beauty. Only for 
the grandeur of the scale, and the 
outdoor air, it might have seemed a 
stage effect. No words can suggest 
the mystical beauty of the hills and 
trees which were lighted, yet veiled, 
by that magical golden haze. It was 
a glimpse to make one less forlorn and 
it left a memory to be cherished. 

The full joy of such an experience 
may elude one; the wonder of that 
changing mist and light may not be 
present; on the other hand, there 
may be unexpected revelations— 
visions which shall ‘‘flash upon the 
inward eye.” At the least, one will 
surely gain a new and abiding con- 
sciousness of the beauty of the hills. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


PROF. JOHN E. SINCLAIR 


John E. Sinclair, professor emeritus - of 
higher mathematics at Worcester (Mass.) 
Polytechnic Institute, died at his home in 
that city, September 12. 

Professor Sinclair was born in the town of 
Brentwood, November 28, 1828, and was 
educated at Exeter Academy and the Chand- 
ler Scientific School at Dartmouth. He 
taught for a time at Adrian, Mich., and St. 
Louis, Mo., when he returned to Dartmouth, 
as professor of mathematics, receiving the 
degree of Ph. D., from that institution. In 
1869 he went to the Worcester institution, 
and there occupied the chair of mathematics 
till 1908, when he was retired as professor 
emeritus. 

Professor Sinclair, while at Dartmouth, 
married Miss Isabelle Noyes, who died in 
1868, leaving two children. In Worcester 
he married, in 1870, Miss Fletcher, then 
instructor in French and German at the 
Polytechnic Institute, who died in 1913. He 
is survived by a son, Harry R. Sinclair of 
Worcester, and four daughters: Mrs. R. B. 
Dedge of Hawaii, Miss Emily Sinclair, pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Oakland College; 
Mrs. J. Harold Dodge of Worcester, and 
Mrs. Louis B. Smith of Newton Centre. 


‘ 


MARSHALL W. NIMS 


Marshall Wilson Nims, born in the town 
of Sullivan in 1842, died in Concord, August 
29, 1915. 

He was the son of Frederick B. and Harriet 
(Wardwell) Nims, and was educated in the 
public schools, at Bernardstown Academy 
and the Poughkeepsie Business College. 
He engaged in the meat and provision business 
in Keene for a time, but removed, in 1885, to 
Winchendon, Mass. Three years later he 
came to Concord to take charge of Swift & 
Company’s business, and was in the employ 
of that company till 1902, being for several 

ears inspector of the Swift houses in northern 

New England. He had been in ill health, 
and retired from active labor several years 
preceding his death. 

He was deeply interested in church work, 
being a member of the Court Street Congre- 
gational Church in Keene, and later of the 
South Congregational Church, Concord, of 
which he was a deacon for eight years. He 
was also much interested in family pra’ & 
had been president of the Nims Family 
Association, and was its honorary president 
at the time of his death. 

Mr. Nims married, in 1869, Miss Ella M. 
Goodnow of Fast Sullivan, daughter of 
Caleb Goodnow. She died in April, 1885, at 
~ Winchendon, Mass., leaving a son, Harry D. 
Nims, now a lawyer in New York City. 
Later he married Miss Alice M. Whitcomb, 
daughter of J. P. Whitcomb of Keene, who 
survives him, together with his son, and 
three grandsons. 


COL. BRADLEY DEAN 


Col. Bradley Dean, born in Keene, October 
11, 1840, died in Milwaukee, Wis., August 
10, 1915. 

He was the youngest son of Stephen and 
Eliza (Cannon) Dean and was educated in the 
public schools and Keene Academy, going in 
youth to Boston where he was engaged in 
mercantile life until 1862, when he enlisted 
in the Union Army, going out as lieutenant 
in Company K, of the 33d Massachusetts 
Regiment. On June 17, 1863, he was made 
a captain of cavalry. He saw much service 
and won distinction, being highly compli- 
mented for bravery andskill. He was severely 
wounded at Port Hudson and Cedar Creek. 
After the war he was long engaged with his 
brother in Chicago, in the conduct of the 
Dean Brothers Blank Book and Printing Com- 
pany, of which he was secretary and treas- 
urer, continuing the business until failing 
health compelled retirement. 

Colonel Dean was long prominent in 
various army organizations. He was a past 
commander of George H. Thomas Post, 
Grand Army of the Republic, the largest 
post in the country. He was president of 
the Western Society, Army of the Potomac, 
for the year 1900, a member of the military 
order of the Loyal Legion of the United 
States, commandery of the state of Illinois, a 
director of the Grand Army Hall and Memo- 
rial Association of Illinois, and also served 
upon the national staff of the Grand Army of 
the Republic during the years 1895, 1896 and 
1900, and upon the department staff, state of 
Illinois, during the years 1898 and 1899. 

He married, Dec. 31, 1863, Charlotte Maria 
Dixon, who-died August 6, 1887. Both were 
members of the Presbyterian Church of which 
Rev. David Swing was pastor. 


JOHN H. ALBIN 


John Henry Albin, long a well known lawyer 
of Concord, died at his home in this city 
August 10, 1915. 

He was born in West Randolph, Vt., Octo- 
ber 17, 1843. In Concord he obtained his 
early education, and he graduated from Dart- 
mouth College with honor in the class of 1864 
receiving the degree of bachelor of arts, and 
three years later the degree of master of arts. 

Mr. Albin commenced the study of law in 
the office of Hon. Ira. A. Eastman of Concord, 
and in October, 1867, was admitted to prac- 
tice. He was first associated with Judge 
Eastman and the late Samuel B. Page, but in 
1874 the firm was dissolved and he became 
connected with Hon. Mason W. Tappan, a 
former member of Congress and later attor- 
ney general of New Hampshire. Other 


lawyers with whom he had been associated 
were Gen. Frank 8. Streeter, Hon. Nathaniel 
E. Martin, a mayor of Concord, and Hon. 
William H. Sawyer, now a judge of the Supe- 
rior Court. 
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Mr. Albin was a Republican in polities. 
He served Ward Five, Concord, in the legis- 
latures of 1872 and 1873, and in both terms 
was a recognized leader of his party. In 
1876 he represented Henniker, in which town 
he had a fine farm, in the House. His latest 
public service was as a member of the com- 
mission to determine the boundary line 
between New Hampshire and Vermont, and 
as a member of the commission to free toll 
bridges. 

Mr. Albin early took an interest in the 
Concord Street Railroad, became its presi- 
dent and principal owner, ’ developed it to the 
point of successful and satisfactory ownership, 
and sold it to the Concord and Montreal 
Railroad, by whose lessee; the Boston & 
Maine Railroad, it is now operated. He was 
for many years president and director of the 
Sullivan County Railroad, a director of the 
Connecticut River Railroad and a director of 
the Vermont Valley Railroad. 

He was prominent in Odd Fellowship, was 
one of the founders of the New Hampshire 
Odd Fellows’ Home in Concord and served as 
a member of the board of trustees of the 
institution until 1904, when he resigned. 


COL. JONATHAN E. PECKER 


Jonathan Eastman Pecker, long time New 
Hampshire correspondent of the Boston Jour- 
nal, in the days when that newspaper was a 
rages in New England journalism, died in 

is apartment in the Aquilla Building in 
Concord, August 12, 1915. 

Colonel Pecker was born in Concord, May 
28, 1838, and was the son of Jeremiah, Jr., 
and Mary Lang (Eastman) Pecker. His 
paternal grandfather was Capt. Jeremiah 
Pecker, Sr., for nearly half a century one of 
the most prominent residents of Concord, 
and his maternal grandfather was Capt. 
Jonathan Eastman, Jr., a paymaster in the 
United States Army in the War of 1812. He 
was a direct descendant of Maj. James 
Pecker of Haverhill, Mass., a surgeon in the 
Continental Army, who died from hardship 
and exposure at Valley Forge. 

He was educated in the public schools and 
the Scientific Department of Dartmouth 
College, graduating in 1858. After gradua- 
tion he was engaged for a time in surveying 
and engineering, and also taught school for 
several terms. He then read law for three 
years, but relinquished the profession to 
engage in journalism as army correspondent 
of the Boston Journal. 

During the Civil War he accompanied 
nearly every New Hampshire regiment a part 
or all of the way to the front. In the fall of 
1861 he was with the Union forces in Virginia 
with Governor Berry, being an acting member 
of the latter’s staff, and narrowly escaped 
capture by the Confederate forees. In later 
years he traveled extensively in journalistic 
service in Canada, the Southern and Western 
States, and in Mexico. In 1872 he established 
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the New Hampshire News Bureau and branch 
office of the Journal, and was its manager 
until 1896 when it was abolished with the 
change of that paper to new management. 
His connection with the paper covered a 
period of over 35 years in which he reached 
the highest rank and emoluments on its staff 
of correspondents. He was commissioned 
with the rank of colonel on the staff of Gov. 
Benjamin F. Prescott, and afterwards on the 
staff of Governor Nat Head with the same 
rank. He was a member of the Gen. D. M. 
White Staff Association, of the old Third 
Regiment Staff Association, and an honorary 
member of the New Hampshire Veterans’ 
Association at The Weirs, which membership 
he organized. 

Colonel Pecker was an indefatigable col- 
lector of books, and had one of the largest 
private libraries in the state, including many 
rare volumes. He had long been interested 
in historical and genealogical associations, 
and was a member of the New Hampshire 
Historical Society, a life member and vice- 
president of the New England Historic Gen- 
ealogical Society, and an honorary member 
of the Kansas State Historical ‘Delete at 
Topeka. He was a member and president of 
the Concord Dartmouth Alumni Association, 
a member of Blazing Star Lodge, A. F. & 
A. M., a charter member of Rumford Grange, 
P. of H., and of Merrimack County Pomona 
Grange. For many years he was secretary of 
the Merrimack County Agricultural Society 
and was an honorary member of the New 
Hampshire Press Association. 

In politics he was originally a Democrat, 
but early in life became a Republican. In 
religion he was an Episcopalian, and a member 
of the Church of the Advent, of that faith, in 
Boston. 


HON. HERBERT B. VIALL 


Herbert Bainbridge Viall, born in Dorset, 
Vt., January 8, 1839, died in Keene, N. H., 
September 20, 1915. | He received a common 
school education: and afterwards learned the 
trade of a marble worker, removing to Bellows 
Falls, where he resided for ten years, carrying 
on a marble business and a quarry. 

In 1868 he moved to Charlestown, where he 
resided for seventeen years and became prom- 
inently identified with the town. He carried 
on a large livery stable and bought wool ex- 
tensively among the Vermont and New 
Hampshire farmers, for different mills, in- 
cluding the Faulkner & Colony Mills in 
Keene. He was chairman of the Charles- 
town board of selectmen for five years and 
represented the town in the state legislature 
in 1871 and 1872. He was also appointed a 
deputy collector of internal revenue, a position 
which he held after leaving Charlestown. In 
politics Mr. Viall was at that time a Demo- 
crat. 

In March, 1885, he gave up his business in 
Charlestown to accept the treasurership of 
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the Stoddard Lumber Company, whose 
offices were in Keene, where he took up his 
residence, and had since remained. He held 
the position of treasurer of the lumber com- 
pany for a number of years and on the retire- 
ment of Henry S. Martin was chosen cashier 
of the Citizens’ National Bank, holding that 
position from 1890 until 1894. During that 
time Mr. Viall’s name was brought before the 
New Hampshire Democratic convention as a 
candidate for governor. Later, he became 
identified with the Republican party and was 
a member of the executive council while 
Charles M. Floyd was governor. He was 
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also elected mayor of Keene for the years 
1889 and 1890. At the time of the establish- 
ment of the Cheshire County Savings Bank 
in 1898, Mr. Viall became its treasurer, hold- 
ing that position until January 1, 1914, when 
he resigned. 

Mr. Viall was for some time a vestryman of 
St. James’ Episcopal Church and was a mem- 
ber of the Lodge of the Temple, Cheshire 
Royal Arch Chapter and Hugh de Payens 
Commandery of Keene, and of the Scottish 
Rite Masonic orders. He is survived by a 
widow and one son, William B., and a sister, 
Mrs: Mary Strong ‘of Randolph, Vt. 





EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


The recent earnest, exciting and extended 
primary canvass, in Massachusetts, to be 
followed by a no less earnest and exciting 
pre-election campaign, operates to remind the 
people of New Hampshire how much they 
have escaped through the adoption of the 
biennial system. It would be impossible, 
now, to secure a return to annual elections in 
New Hampshire, and there is little doubt 
that the same will be abandoned in Massa- 
chusetts, as soon as the people are given an 
opportunity authoritatively to express them- 
selves upon the question. It would be better 
for all states if elections were holden, quad- 
rennially, or once in four years only, as in the 
case of the nation at large. Everybody but 
the professional politicians and office seekers 
would be better satisfied with such an 
arrangement. 





Upon invitation of President Fairchild of 
the New Hampshire College, the fall quarterly 
meeting of the New Hampshire Board of 
Trade will be held in Durham on Wednesday 
October 20. The relations of the college and 
the state, with reference to particular inter- 
ests, will ‘be the subject under consideration. 
State Superintendent Morrison will speak of 
“The College and the Public Schools”; 
Commissioner Felker will consider “The 
College and the Department of Agriculture,” 
and E. C. Hirst, state forester, will speak of 
“The College and Forestry.” Governor 
Spaulding has been invited to be present, 
and it is hoped he will attend. If unable, on 
account of other engagements to do so, it is 
thought the secretary of state, Hon. Edwin 
C. Bean, will speak, in his place, upon ‘‘ The 
College and the State,” in their general rela- 
tions. 





We have been reading and hearing a good 
deal of late about a “boom for agriculture” 
in this state. The talk comes largely from 
men who know little and care less for the real 
interests of New Hampshire agriculture, 
which are being carefully conserved and pro- 


moted by the State Department, the Agri- 
cultural College, and the County Agents in 
the several counties where such have been 
employed, all codperating with the Grange, 
and with wide-awake and enterprising farm- 
ers in all sections, of whom the number is 
increasing from year to. year, through the 
work and influence of the several agencies to 
which reference has been made. The New 
Hampshire farmer, at the present day, is not 
the poor, forlorn, unfortunate person, to be 
coddled and patronized, that some people 
would have the world think he is. As a gen- 
eral rule he is a fairly intelligent, and fairly 
prosperous individual, who knows what he 
wants, where he is “at,” and understands the 
motives of those who assume to commiserate 
with, pity and patronize him. It is proper 
for the state at large to take an interest in 
and promote by all due and proper measures, 
the interests of agriculture. It would be 
better for the nation at large to spend more 
money in fostering and encouraging this 
great basic industry than in constructing 
battleships and other implements of war; but 
there is no occasion for demagogic appeal of 
the patronizing order. If not discriminated 
against in favor of other interests, the farmers 
of the state and nation will work out their 
own salvation and that of the country at 
large in due season. 





The revelations regarding the expenditure 
of money by the railroads, or those in direc- 
tion of railroad affairs, to influence public 
opinion and control legislation, brought out 
in recent investigation - the Public Service 
Commission, under the Tobey resolution, are 
astonishing to the average mind, to say the 
least. When a single lawyer, or law firm, is 

aid more money for incidental railroad serv- 
ice, extending over a couple years, than the 
ablest lawyers in the state were able to accu- 
mulate in a life time of practice a generation 
ago, there is little room left for wonderment 
over the financial straits in which the railroads 
themselves are found at the present time. 
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